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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of varicty. 


OTWAY. 
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THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. 
( Continwed._) 

I ARRIVED in Paris, unhappy 
in my mind, and still more so because 
my unhappiness was all my own fault, 
I endeavoured by dissipitation to drown 
my sorrows. I formed new acquain- 
tances, went more into fashionable life, 
kept boxes at all the theatres, and nev- 
er, during the winter, missed a masque- 
rade, or a first representation. But in 








this vain research I found not the hap- 
piness that fled me, though I injured 
my health, and deranged my fortune. 
Sinclair did not fail to remonstrate con- 
cerning my new mode of life. ‘ You 
have become a gamester, too,” said he, 
“and have given yourself up to the 
most fatal and inexcusable of all pas- 
sions. Have you well considered what 
a person who plays deep, must inevita- 
bly become—that he must continually 
endeavour to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of his friends?” I cannot say 
I have made any deep reflections on the 
subject. I only know men may play 
deep, and yet preserve their honour.” 
“ Tt will at least be disputed. A crowd 
of enemies will rise against him; a 
mother, in despair, will accuse him of 
having ruined the heir and hope of her 
family, and publickly cail him rascal ; 
and no father will ever mention his 
name in his children’s presence but with 
contempt. He will be pursued by 
hatred, overwhelmed by calumny, and 
condemned by reason and.humanity ; 


shall dare to take his part?” “Be 
not,” replied I, ‘Sinclair, so very in- 
tolerant to gamesters ; it may breed you 
many enemies in the present age.”—- 
‘¢ That fear shall never hinder me from 
speaking wholesome truths !”’ said he. 
And so ended our dialogue. Sinclair’s 
observations made some impression on 
my mind; but led away by fashion and 
example, I forgot his advice, and weak- 
ness and idleness continued me a game- 
ster. My propensity to play soon 
brought me many new connections; I 
visited all those which are called open 
houses, because at such I was sure to 
find a large assembly of gamesters. 
One night I won three thousand 
guineas of a young man, the Marquis 
De Clainville. I was not acquainted 
with him, but his person and manners 
interested me in his behalf. I saw his 
despair at the loss of so considerable a 
sum; and as I was not yet gamester 
enough to remain insensible to every 
thing but money, I had a great desire 
he should win his guineas again: he 
saw my design, and, through delicacy, 
would play no more; but whispered me, 
with great emotion, I should be paid 
the next day. He quitted the compa- 
ny, and left an impression of anxiety 
on my mind, which was increased by 
the ill-fortune that attended my play 
the rest of the evening. I went home 
in the morning, fatigued, exhausted, 
and out of humour with myself, and 
the way in which [ had spent my even- 





and who, amidst this universal outcry, 





ing. I received the three thousand 
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guineas [ had won on the morrow; and, | 


four days after, my uncle entered my 
room early in the morning, telling me 
he was come to speake to me concern- 
ing a very important affair. ‘* You see 
me grieved to the soul,” said he, * and 
you arethe cause.” ‘“*T! Which way ? 
How.” * You know D’Elbéne has been 
my most intimate friend for these thirty 
vears; he has an only daughter, whom 
he adores, who was on the point of mar- 
riage. Auihorized by the consent of 
her father, she loved the Marquis De 
Clainville, her destined husband, and 
each party had given their promise.” 
“Well!” “The Marguis lost three 
thousand guineas at play with you ; and 
D’Elbéne has withdrawn his consent ; 
he will not give his daughter to a game- 
ster. But this is not all: the father of 
the unfortunate young man, irritated at 
this adventure, has obtained a lettre de 
cachet ; and poor Clainville is this day 
departed for Saumur, where he is to 
be confined for two years.” ‘O Hea- 
vens!” exclaimed I, “unhappy youth! 
To lose at once his father’s affection, 
his mistress, and his liberty! And am 
I the cause, the innocent cause, of all 
his misery!” I instantly left my uncle, 
flew to Clainville’s father, and tendered 
the three thousand guineas I had had 
the unhappiness to win of his son; in- 
forming him, he might take whatever 
method he pleased for the payment, 
and protesting I was in no immediate 
want of the money. But my proposi- 
tion was rejected with disdain! I was 
even given to understand, he was well 
persuaded I affected a generosity 1 did 
not feel; and that I never should have 
made the offer, had I not been assured 
it would not be accepted. Stung by an 
jusinuation so unjust, I rose with some 
warmth, and said— Well, Sir, since 
nothing can prevail with you to revoke 
the cruel order that deprives your son 
of liberty, do not suppose I will put the 
money | detest to my own private use ; 
[ will carry it to the Conciergerie, pro- 
cure alist of the debtors, and, since it 
has thrown One man into prison, it shall 








|make many free.” So saying, I hastily 


left the room, went to the Conciergerie, 
did as I had said, and with the three 


thousand guineas gave liberty to forty 
prisoners. 
( To be continued.) 


— 


From the Journal of Osmyn, the Minstrel. 


In the luminous moments of passion and soul, 
When lke the bright sun-beam that mellows 
the sky ; 
The tremulous thrilling of transports have stole 
O’er my bosom and hallowed each thought 
with a sigh. 
Thro’ the golden-hued regions of fancy I’ve 
stray’d, 

For the lovliest of beings its mirror could shew, 
With a smile to enrapture—a voice to persuade— 
With a spirit as pure as her rosy lip’s dew. 
For a nymph, who was all that was gentle and 

kind, 
Whose form of most exquisite beauty and 
grace, 
Was a casket to shrine the rich gem of her 
mind— 
Was a temple resplendant with purity’s trace. 
But when in this mystical trance was resign’d, 
All below for the fairy throng’d climes of the 
air ; 
And the sensitive eye of my tranquiliz’d mind, 
Was hung with fond gaze on this paragon 


there; 
I have sadden’d to think that I ne’er could be 
bless’d 
In the world’s mazy range with a woman so 
dear ; 


Who was all that an angel above had caress’d, 
Who was more than a mortal had languish’d 
for here; 
And have said as I glane’d on the earth far behind, 
Ah why did this magical witchery mould 
Such perfection as nature had never desigw’d, 
For the ignoble lap of creation to hold. 
Oh! I then little thought that such graces divine, 
Ere would beam on my view when the vision 
should fade ; 
No form that is mortal I said could enshrine 
Such a soul as the dreams of my fancy have 
made :— 
But thou art the twin of that image I wove ; 
In those luminous moments of feeling and fire, 
For in goodness thou’rt all which an angel can 
love, 
And in beauty all men can, to doat on, desire. 


aS 


AN AFFECTING SKETCH, 


To a feeling mind, perhaps one of the 
most moving spectacles which can be 
presented, is that of an amiable and ac- 
complished youth, from whose pale 
cheek health hath fled, sinking into an 
untimely grave. This reflection, which 
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‘getting his own unhappy situation, 
strove but to comfort his only surviving 








must at times arise in the breast of ev- 
ery humane person, never struck me so 
forcibly as during a visit I once paid to 
a very worthy friend, residing in the 
remotest part of S., whither he had re- 
tired for the purpose of procuring for 
one most dear to him, the benefit of the 
country air. His son—his only son— 
an amiable youth—for a considerable 
length of time had languished in a de- 
cline. “ Poor Charles! long didst thou 


support with fortitude and_ patience, | 


almost unexampled, thy wretched con- 
dition!” When his father, nearly bro- 
ken-hearted, viewed with tears in his 
eyes the emaciated form of his once 


healthful son, this excellent youth, for- 


parent ; for a gracious Providence had 
spared his mother the misery of be- 
holding her dying child: but, often in 
vain were his attempts ; and, unable to 
restrain the overflowings of his heart, 
he would retire, supported by an aged 
domestic, whose tottering limbs were 
but ill qualified for the task, and in se- 
cret pour forth tears his father never 
witnessed. Charles never wept for 
himself—his father and sister, the gen- 
tle Maria, alone excited the drops of 
commiseration. 

The earth now traces her tenth circle 
around yon glorious luminary, since, 
wasted by slow degrees, he sunk into 
the cold arms of death! His father 
survived not long; but within a year 
after his son’s decease, found refuge 
from all his sorrows in the silent grave. 
The grief of Maria I attempted not to 
describe ; it was violent in the extreme ; 
but, on that account, perhaps, was of 
shorter duration—for the natural cheer- 
fulness of her disposition, aided by the 
fairy prospects of youth, in a few years 
enabled her, with tranquillity, to give 
her hand, accompanied by as pure a 
heart as ever tenanted a human frame, 
to adeserving lover, who had long been 
dear to her. For myself, time hath at 
length mellowed my grief into a pleas- 
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tear of tender regret over the graves of 
my departed friends ; and the sensations 
I then experienced are so congenial to 
my soul, that I would not exchange 
them for those of the man whois num- 
bered among the happiest of the human 
race. 
ee 
DAY. 
svight Phebus glows with blushes red, 
While yet upon their homely bed 
The wearied lab’rers rest ; 
And Luna with the Morning Star, 
Grows paler still, and wand’ring far, 
Sinks slowly to the West. 
But now behind yon eastern hill 
‘The morning clouds grow brighter still, 
The shades of night retire ; 
Majestic, then, the orb of day 
Breaks through the morning’s mantle grey, 
And gilds the distant spire. 
To nature’s voice, with cheerful sound, 
The hills, the vales, the woods rebound, 
The lark ascends the skies : 
With thanks to him who reigns o’er all, 
Obedient to the early call, 
The rested lab’rers rise : 
Now forth to guide the heavy plough, 
Or mounted on the barley-mow, 
They whistle care away ; 
And toil beneath the scorching sun, 
Till round his circling course he’s run, 
And closes in the day. 
a 


INNOCENCE AND GUILT. 
O Innocence, how glorious and hap- 
py art thou to the breast that possesses 
thee! thou fearest neither the eyes nor 
the tongues of men. ‘Truth, the most 
powerful of all things, is thy strongest 
friend ; and the brighter the light is, in 


iwhich thou art displayed, the more it 


discovers thy transcendent beauties.—~ 
Guilt, on the contrary, like a base thief, 
suspects every eye that beholds him to 
be privy to his transgressions, and eve- 
ry tongue that mentions his name, to be 
proclaiming them. Fraud and false- 
hood are his weak and treacherous al- 
lies ; and he lurks trembling in the dark, 
dreading every ray of light lest it should 
discover him, and give him up toshame 


and punishment. 
- 
CONTENT MENT. 
Frail nature says, we seek in vain 
For happiness on earth : 


— 





ing melancholy. I have twice shed a 





But yet, a bliss we here may gain, 
Content’s intrinsic worth! 
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The ambitious mind pursues the prize, 
In aiming to be great; 

dut grandeur oft, too oft replies, 
Tis buta splendid bait. 

Then vain our toil abroad to roam, 
Our toil, alas! how vain! 

For sure the gem remains at home, 
And in the heart must reign. 

Turn inward, then, thy view to find, 
Content’s imperial throne ; 

It claims the mansion of the mind, 
And cenires there alone. 











a — 
VANITY CLOSELY ALLIED TO HUMILITY. |)' 

To be vain, says a witty writer, I 
have alwavs considered rather a mark 
of humility than of pride. Vain men,} 
who delight in telling what honours 
have been done them, what illustrious 
company they have kept, and the like, | 
by this very circumstance plainly con- 
fess, that these honours were more than 
they had a right to expect, and such as 
their friends would not have believed 
had they not been told: whereas a man 
trily one thinks the greatest honours 
below iis meritand conseque ntly scorns 
to cathe of eae I theretore deliver it 
as a maxim, that whoever deserves the 
character of a proud man, ought to 
conceal his vanity. 

_—eS + oo 
For the Parlour Companion. 

Mr. Editor,—I was so unfortunate as at an ear- 
ly period of my life to loose both my parents, but 
have had their place faithfully supplied by a 
grandmother, who has truly been to mea father, 
a mother, anda friend ; I shall not, however, at- 
tempt her evlogy, for | am inadequate to the task 
—suffice it to say, I respect, I adore. I venerate 
her. If have ofien been ridiculed and laughed at 
by my companions for my partiality to old ladies, 
but, having so good an exas'ple be ‘fore me, can 
any person wonder that Is! hould be enthusiasti- 
cally attached to allthe sex who bear the revered 
appellation of aged. How often have 1, in com- 
pany, when su rrounded by a circle of giddy 
young girls, and have been jorced to listen to « ale 
their insipid love tales, wished that there were 
but one setisibie old lady present, with whom | 
might take a sociable pinch of snuti, and con 
verse freely withou' affectation or formality; and 
T appeal to you, Nir. Editus r, are they not the most 
miteresting of their sex ? does not 60 to 80 years 
experience and cbservation, added to a good 
memory, (which they generally possess to a great- 
er degree then our scx,) give them a fund of in- 
formation, in the highest deyree interesting aust | 





| now, 
grandmother, I next submit to you an extract of 


‘vou pillow in the hour of sickness, no one to 


advice, that you sct about seriously seeking to a ~~ 


| there’s nothing ike trying, m 


ito go with her—of the adventures of that even- 


Sir, having thus introduced you to my 


a letter which I received from her this morning, 
beginning, as usual, with my dear grandson 
Richard— ; 

** And now, Richard, let me exbort you on 
the old topic, you have at length arrived at the 
age of maturity, Lam old, and must soon leave 
this transitory world, when you will be left as a 
solitary bark upon the ocean, subject to all the 
storms and troubles of lite, without one being to 
love, comfort and cherish you; no hand to smooth 





watch over your intcrests:—it is therefore my 


partner for lite; there are, [ learn, many amiable 
young ladies in the city, who cannot fail to please , 
you—then court society, go oiten into company, - ; 
persevere to rub the dust from off thee, throw 
off your ridicutous bashfulness, and once deter- 
mine to have more confidence in yourself.—But 
do not mistake me—] by no means advise you to 
relinquish genuine modesty, which is alwaysethe 
characteristic of a noble mind.—I would rather 
always see you the same bashful Dick, than he 
you had become a mere Jadies man, a silly, for 
ward, impertinent fop--But there is a medium 
which I wish you to atta, and which is to be™ 
attuined only by frequenting the society of polish- 
ed females.—Your cousin writes me that she can, 
scarcely ever prevail on you to be at her parties) 
orto mix with her female friends, among whom 7 
she says are many very amiable characters, Now 
let me entveat you not to loose these favourable 
opportunities, but to take advantage of them— 
und before we part let me again exhort you to 
seek a wife; at icast remember that there’s noth- 
ing like trying, make a beginning and the end 
will make itself. 1 enclose youa letter for Maria, 
which you will deliver as soon as convenient. 
“ft remain your affectionate grandmother, 
** Sophia Rogers.” 

As soon as I had finished reading the above 
letter, I proceeded with the one Cirected to my 
cousin, pondering all the way on the old lady’s 
advice, and not unfrequently repeating to my self 
make a beginning and. 
the end will make itself; with these thoughts I 
arrived, and delivered Mariz’s letter, which I 
suppose contained a request to draw me into 
ciety, for she had no sooner finished reading tht 
she insisted 1 should ac company her that evening. 
onasociadle visit to some of her friends. 
grandmother's advice fresh m my mind, I 
mined to muster all my courage, and consented 















ing § shail probably 


advise you on some future 
occasion, 


Richard. 
——— +e 


EPIGRA™M. 


('d fain praise vour poem, but tell me, how is it? 
When ery out “ eaguisite,’ echo cries quiz it!” 


“ 


mer 








instructive to one who has not too much pride |} 
to istento the wes of anold woman as Ux ey are I 
gene. “‘ermed; but Lhove waude. ed, attribute | 
it to my respect and lave for the old ladies: an 
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